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Vou. VII 


Attention should have been called long ago, in 
these columns, to the Epitome Thesauri Latini, 
which Fr. Vollmer has undertaken to produce, with 
the aid of E. Bickel, A. Klotz, J. B. Hofmann, and 
J. Rubenbauer. Of the great Thesaurus itself, 
whose preparation was begun as long ago as 1894, 
four volumes have been completed, which cover the 
ground from A to Cyulus. Parts of Volume 5, 
carrying the work to demergo, have also been is- 
sued. Back of the preparation of the Epitome lie 
two sets of considerations. On the one hand, the 
Thesaurus is very expensive; further, its very ex- 
haustiveness makes the use of it difficult and time- 
consuming. On the other hand, says Professor 
Vollmer, in a prospectus of the Epitome, the cur- 
rent Latin-German and Latin-English dictionaries 
“are unequal to the scientific demands which are 
made on a Latin dictionary to-day”. 

The Epitome, then, is designed to give an easy, 
rapid, and reliable survey of the history of each 
word and its use as revealed and demonstrated in 
full by the material of the Thesaurus. It will present 
the whole Latin vocabulary in four “handy vol- 
umes”, in about one-seventh of the space occupied 
by the Thesaurus. All the words listed in the The- 
saurus, except corrupt or useless forms, will appear 
in the Epitome; indeed, in the earlier parts the 
Epitome will contain words not known when the 
first volumes of the Thesaurus were printed. 

Special stress is to be laid on historical lexicogra- 
phy. The Epitome will therefore register “the ear- 
liest evidence, not only for every word, but, 
wherever possible, for every development of mean- 
ing and every significant phrase”. It is just here, 
says Dr. Vollmer, that “the older dictionaries, in- 
cluding Forcellini and Georges, were the most strik- 
ingly deficient”. 

In general the plan and disposition of the articles 
in the Epitome are to correspond to those followed 
in the Thesaurus. Such changes as are made will 
be introduced to simplify and make clearer the ar- 
rangement in the Thesaurus; the latter work at 
times suffers from an embarrassment of riches. 

To make the abridgement possible, stress will be 
laid on classical Latin, that is, the period from 
Livius Andronicus to Tertullian will be treated as 
the period of the language which must be exactly 
described. 
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Later authors are ignored, in so far as they only 
repeat the turns of expression of the mature, cul- 
tured tongue; new words and phrases coined by 
them according to old laws are briefly entered; the 
subsequent genuine, popular development of the lan- 
guzge in inscriptions and literature is most exactly 
described, as far as the Thesaurus collections allow. 

Matters of grammar and prosody will be treated 
with special care; the material in these departments 
contained in the Thesaurus will be throughout 
checked, corrected and supplemented. 

The Epitome is expressed throughout in Latin. 
It is worth while to reproduce in full the paragraph 
in which Professor Vollmer explains why Latin is 
so employed. 

Iurthermore, the aim of creating a short dic- 
tionary on a scientific basis made its composition in 
the Latin language in close connection with the 
Thesaurus seem necessary. A compilation in Ger- 
man has been attempted, one in three languages 
(German, English, French) discussed. The ob- 
stacle to both these attempts, to the second of course 
in a far higher degree, has been the fact that 
translation evoked a disposition according to the 
translation, not according to the development of the 
Latin lemma, i.e. an unscientific disposition. Two 
languages belonging to such different epochs of cul- 
ture are utterly incommensurable magnitudes, and 
the association in pairs of their respective units can 
only lead as a rule to mock-alliances and has there- 
fore no scientific importance. The Epitome is not 
intended to be a mere school dictionary, but rather 
a scientific manual for one who has a general knowl- 
edge of the language. Consequently, the aid of 
translation could be restricted to cases in which the 
designation in another language really conveyed the 
meaning at once, e.g. the name of animals, technical 
words, ete. 


The Epitome is to contain 200 sheets, of 16 pages 
each (91% x 6% inches: two columns to the page), 
a total of 3,200 pages, or 6,400 columns. The num- 
bering is to be by columns, not by pages. The work 
will appear in 4o fascicules, of 80 pages, or 160 
columns each: the price per fascicule will be but 
two Marks. The first fascicule, covering A to 
Aedilicius, was issued about a year ago. . 

Every one who has used our best available Latin 
lexicons, such as Georges’s Ausfithrliches Lateinisch- 
Deutsches Handworterbuch’ (2 volumes: Leipzig, 
1879-1880), or The Harpers’ Latin Dictionary, by 
Lewis and Short (1879), knows that, indispensable 
as these works are, they are grievously defective. 
For one thing, they were published over three de- 
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cades ago. One has only to compare the etymol- 
ogies in the Harpers’ Latin Dictionary with the 
accounts of Latin words given in Walde’s Latein- 
isches Etymologisches Worterbuch (Winter, Heidel- 
berg: second edition, 1910) to realize the enormous 
progress made in this one field in the last thirty 
years. There is no prospect whatever that the 
Harpers’ Dictionary will be revised. The Epitome 
Thesauri Latini therefore offers to earnest and 
scientific students of the Latin language their one 
hope of securing a dictionary of Latin which shall 
be at once reasonably exhaustive, scientific in its 
plan and in its accuracy, and, finally, marked by that 
cheapness which is one of the many marvels of books 
meade in Germany. 


THE AGES OF MAN: A STUDY SUGGESTED 
BY HORACE, ARS POETICA, 
LINES 153-178! 


| The Literary Tradition of the Division of Life 
Into Ages 


The theme of lines 153-178 of Horace’s Ars 
Poctica is the Ages of Man with their varying 
characteristics. The poet is giving advice to dra- 
matic writers and says: 

Do you attend to what the public and I likewise 
want. If you desire an applauder who stays until 
the curtain, and who will keep his seat until the 
cantor gives the word to applaud, you must observe 
the characteristics of each stage of life, and grant 
what is seemly to changing dispositions and shifting 
years. The child who now knows how to reply in 
words, and who marks the ground with steady tread, 
delights in playing with his childish companions. 
Thoughtlessly he becomes angry, as thoughtlessly al- 
lays his wrath, and changes every hour. 

The beardless youth at length from guardian freed 
takes pleasure in horses, hounds, and the turf of 
the sunny athletic field. As easily moulded in vice 
is he as wax, rude to his counsellors, slow to 
provide the useful things of life, lavish with money, 
aspiring, passionate, and quick to forsake what 
once he loved. 

With change of taste the years and soul of man- 
hood’s full estate seek wealth and friendship, bow 
the knee to honor, and do not wish to commit a 
deed which soon they'd desire to change. 

Many disadvantages beset the grayhaired man, 
either because he seeks to procure new wealth, and 
miser-like touches not and fears to use the hoard 
already found, or because he does everything timid- 
ly and half-heartedly. A procrastinator is he, hold- 
ing long to his hopes, sluggish, longing eagerly for 
future years, hard to please, full of complaints, a 
prasser of times long since gone by when he was 
a boy, a reprover and censurer of the younger gen- 


‘This paper was read at the Seventh Annual Meeting of 
The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at Balti- 
more, May 3, 1913. 

The author begs leave to say that this article is a very 
inadequate abridgment of a paper which she wrote two years 
ago, lee the Latin Seminary of The Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity, under the direction of Professor Kirby Flower 
Smith. In so short a sketch it has been necessary to omit 
entirely many of the most interesting parts of the longer 
study and to curtail all. Reference may be made to an 
elaborate treatment of the same theme, entitled Die Lebens- 
alter, by Frans Boll, Neue Jahrbicher, February, 1913. 


eration. Many blessings the years bring as they 
come; as they go many they take away. Lest then 
perchance the roles of old men be assigned to 
youths or manly parts to a child, let us ever fix 
our attention upon the qualities which are charac- 
teristic of and adapted to the time of life. 

The passage just quoted suggests at once the 
speech of Jacques, As You Like It, Act 2, Scene 7. 
His words are familiar to every one, yet, because 
of Shakespeare’s excellent treatment of the subject, 
I beg leave to call to mind once more the famous 


lines: 

All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women, merely Players; 
They have their Exits and their Entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His Acts being seven ages. At first the Infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms: 
Then, the whining School-boy with his Satchell 
And shining morning face, creeping like snaile 
Unwillingly to Schoole. And then the Lover, 
Sighing like Furnace, with a wofull ballad 
Made to his Mistresse eye-brow. Then a Soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jelous in honor, sodaine and quicke in quarrell, 
Secking the bubble Reputation 
Even in the Cannon’s mouth. And then, the Justice 
In faire round belly, with good Capon lin’d, 
With eyes severe and beard of formall cut, 
Full of wise sawes and moderne instances, 
And so he plays his part. The next age shifts 
Into the leane and slipper’d Pantaloone, 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side, 
His youthful hose well sav’d, a world too wide 
lor his shrunke shanke, and his big manly voice, 
Turning againe toward childish treble, pipes, 
And whistles in his sound. Last Scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful historie 
Is second childishnesse and mere oblivion 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

So run the lines of Shakespeare. Yet the idea 
of the division of life into stages was by no means 
a new one with him, nor was it with Horace. In- 
deed the tradition that the course of man’s journey 
from the cradle to the grave is divided into different 
periods seems to be almost as old as man himself, 
for it is an’ever-recurring theme in the literature of 
all times and nations. 

In Greek literature, it is found in several authors. 
Perhaps the earliest instance is a fragment ascribed 
to Solon, to be found in Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graecci, 
Frag. 27 (13). Solon divides life into ten stages of 
seven years each, Man, says he, is an infant until 
seven years; a child until fourteen; in the third age 
the beard of changing color grows upon his chin; 
in the fourth, he attains full manly strength; in the 
fifth, he is led to think of a wife and future pos- 
terity; in the sixth, his mind is no longer pleased 
with trivial matters; in the seventh and eighth, from 
forty-two to fifty-six his understanding and speech 
are at their best. In the ninth, he has still some 
powers left, but in eloquence and wisdom he is no 
longer capable of great efforts. And now, says 
Solon, let him who shall attain the tenth septenary 
look for a not untimely death. Thus, with the 
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Psalmist, Solon agreed in limiting the days of a 
man’s life to three-score years and ten. 

The first instance of the division of life into seven 
ages is that of Hippocrates, and is to this effect: 
In the nature of man there are seven periods which 
are called ages; the infant, the boy, the youth, the 
young man, the man, the elderly man, the aged man. 
Man is an infant until the age of seven, a boy until 
fourteen, a youth until thrice seven, a young man to 
four sevens, a man until forty-nine, an elderly man 
to fifty-six. Whatever is beyond this belongs to 
old age. 

Aristotle, in his Rhetoric 2.12-15, 
man’s life into periods, but he gives only three— 
youth, the prime of life, and old age; he fixes no 
limits for these. 

Proclus is said to have divided the journey from 
the cradle to the grave into seven stages over each 
of which one of the seven planets was supposed 
to rule (see his Commentaries on Alcibiades, 3.39). 

The first division of life which was made by the 
Romans was for military purposes and is recorded 
in Aulus Gellius (10.28) as follows: 

In his history Tubero tells us that when Servius 
Tullius reorganized the army he divided the Ro- 
man people into five classes for the purpose of 
making a levy of troops. All who were less than 
seventeen years old he considered pueri, Of these 
no military service was exacted. Those between 
seventeen and forty-six he called iuniores, and they 
were drafted for service in the field. Those older 
than forty-six were considered seniores, and were 
expected to perform garrison duty only. 

Censorinus, in his De Die Natali 14.2, mentions 
the fact that Varro divided life into five ages. He 
tells us also that Staseas, the peripatetic, made the 
length of each period of life seven years, as Solon 
had done, but he added two to Solon’s ten ages 
and made the full measure of man’s life twelve 
sevens or eighty-four years. According to Varro, 
the Etruscans, too, in their books of destiny described 
life as consisting of twelve ages each lasting seven 
years (sce also Censorinus, De Die Natali 14.5). 
Cicero in his Tusculan Disputations 1.34 mentions 
three ages, pueritia, adolescentia, and senectus, as 
he does also in his De Senectute (see Reid on §4). 
Seneca, too, refers to the periods of life, He says: 
‘Life is a voyage in the progress of which we are 
perpetually changing our scenes. We first leave 
childhood behind us, then youth, then the years of 
ripened manhood, then the better and more pleasing 
part of old age’. 

Though interesting examples of the division of 
life into ages are found in the Hebrew and Ger- 
man literatures, it will be necessary in this brief 
sketch to pass these over, 

In England, in Shakespeare’s time, the represen- 
tation of the ages of man was a common theme and 
the number seems to have crystallized into seven. 
In Arnold's Chronicle, a famous book of the peried, 
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there is a short chapter entitled, The Seven Ages of 
Man Living in the World. An edition of Sir 
Thomas More’s works, printed in London, in 1557, 
contains another interesting treatment of the sub- 
ject. Another example belonging to the same period 
is found in Vaughan’s Directions for Health. His 
views run as follows: 


By the computation of astrologers man’s life is 
divided into seven ages over each of which one of 
the seven planets is predominant (this recalls the 
divisions of Proclus). Over the first age, infancy, 
the moon has control; the second age, childhood, 
from seven to fourteen, is under the sway of Mer- 
cury. The third, the stripling of from fourteen to 
twenty-two, is controlled by Venus, as may be seen 
from the fact that at that time men are prone to 
prodigality; the fourth age, young manhood, until 
thirty-four, has the Sun as its chief lord. The fifth 
age lasts six and twenty years, and is subject to 
Mars. The sixth lasts till seventy-four. Of this 
Jupiter is master. The seventh and last of the ages 
contains the rest of a man’s life and is influenced by 
Saturn, which is the most melancholy and slowest 
of all the planets, thus causing a man to be droop- 
ing, decrepit, cold and sad. 


In later times the tendency seems to be to divide 
life into Infancy, Youth, Manhood, and Old Age. 
Thomson marks the periods assigned to man by the 
four successive seasons: 


Behold, fond Man, 
See here thy pictured life; pass some few years 
Thy flowering Spring, thy Summer’s ardent heat, 
Thy sober Autumn fading into Age; 
And pale concluding Winter comes at last 
And shuts the Scene! 
Pope too, in the Essay on Man, has described four 
ages: 
Behold the child by nature’s kindly law 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw: 
Some livlier plaything gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, but as empty quite. 
Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage, 
And beads and prayer-books are the toys of Age. 
Pleased with this bauble, as with that before, 
Till tir’d he sleeps and life’s poor play is o'er. 


Il Artistic Traditions of the Ages of Man 


In art, as well as in literature, the Ages of Man 
is a frequent motif, going back to the twelfth cen- 
tury or even earlier, as the windows and the sculp- 
tures of several cathedrals still bear witness. One 
of the earliest examples of the artistic treatment 
of the subject is at Basle; it may be dated about 
the close of the twelfth century. It is in the form 
of a circular window representing the wheel of life. 
This wheel has a number of spokes which serve as 
ladders upon which the figures climb. ‘They are 
ten in number, thus agreeing with Solon’s division. 
The first figure is a boy about to begin the ascent. 
The other figures are in a similar attitude with 
arm upraised, until the summit is reached, Then 
the descent is begun and this exhibits a whimsical 
rapidity. 


we 
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The Church of St. Stephen, at Beauvais, has a 
similar window with twelve figures sculptured on 
the wheel. At the center of the wheel is seated a 
young man; around this central figure are the four 
seasons. Each represents one of the principal ages 
of man. Spring is a youth, Summer a young man, 
Autumn a man in mature life, and Winter an aged 
figure. 

Variations of the treatment may be found also in 
two of the English cathedrals, Rochester and 
Canterbury. 

Another representation of the ages is in the pave- 
ment of the Cathedral at Siena. In this floor the 
seven ages are shown in single white figures set in 
squares or diamonds of black. Infantia is a child 
playing among flowers; Pueritia is an Italian boy 
in short cloak and cap, walking in the fields; the 
season of youth is spun out, always among flowers, 
through Adolescentia and Iuventus. Manliood is 
a studious citizen walking with open book. Decrepi- 
tus moves over a land flowerless at last to an open 
grave. 

Still other examples are found in some painted 
glass in the Church of St. Nizier at Troyes, and in 
a cathedral at Amiens. In the latter only a semi- 
circle is represented, but there are seventeen figures, 
eight ascending, eight descending, and one at the 
summit. 

Many wood-cuts and engravings of the fourteenth 
century and later represent the same theme. Though 
these are all very interesting, in this brief sketch we 
may mention only one, perhaps the most famous. 
This is on copper and was probably the prototype 
of Shakespeare’s Seven Ages. The whee! of life 
has now given place to a succession of steps, rising 
on one side and descending on the other. The en- 
graving represents a rock cut into nine steps. The 
first is occupied by a little child one year old in a 
go-cart. Beneath him is a pig, to which the boy 
is likened because his nature is disposed to the satis- 
faction of mere animal instincts, as the Italian dis- 
tich which is appended tells us. In the second -we 
at once recognize the original of Shakespeare's 
school boy. A boy of ten is carrying his books and 
the animal beneath him is a lamb. The next is a 
youth of twenty. This is the lover; in his right 
hand is a branch of myrtle, at his feet a young 
Cupid bending the bow. Beneath him is the goat, 
the animal to which he is compared. Then follows 
the soldier armed with spear and shield; his age is 
thirty and the Italian inscription tells us that he 
often runs great risks by reason of his strength. 
This suggests Shakespeare’s “sudden and quick in 
quarrel and seeking the bubble reputation even in 
the cannon’s mouth”. We now come to the fifth 
age, the justice. His emblem is the lion, his age 
forty, and the distich declares him a king among 
mortals as the lion is among beasts. The next two 


figures are on the descending steps and have no 
analogy in Shakespeare. The man of fifty is a 
scholar. Next is the man of sixty. The man of 
seventy is the slippered pantaloon of Shakespeare. 
He is a figure bending with age, attired in a long 
furred robe, his feet in slippers, spectacles on nose. 
He is compared to a hound and the verse tells us 
that he has a sack full of sins. Last scene of all 
is the man of eighty, blind and seated upon a tomb. 
The author of this design, which is treated with con- 
siderable skill, has recorded his name thus: “Per 
me Christophero Bertello”. 

Later than this engraving is a print which Didron 
says is popular in the cottages of the peasants of 
France. In this, too, there is a double flight of 
stairs, one ascending, the other descending. On 
each stage of this double staircase ascends upon 
the right and descends upon the left a couple uni- 
formly composed of a man and woman _ holding 
each other by the arms. Quite below under a slope 
of the stairs two babes sleep in a cradle. A tiny 
boy and girl begin the ascent. On the second grade 
a youth of twenty offers a flower to a blushing 
maid. On the third a man of thirty looks with af- 
fection at his wife, who holds her babe in her arms. 
Then follow other figures of man and woman at 
forty and fifty. They now seek to stop themselves 
but are carried away by the course of life and it 
forces them to descend the staircase at the left. 
The couple make a stop regretfully at attaining 
sixty years. Ten years later the back of each is 
bent. At seventy spectacles are used to see and a 
staff to walk. Finally we reach extreme old age. 
Death comes with his scythe on his shoulder to 
cut away the remnant of life which is still retained 
by the aged man and his feeble wife. 


Ill Characteristics of the Ages as Given by Other 
Writers 

The characteristics of the Ages of Man described 
by Aristotle, in The Rhetoric 2.12-15, and by Horace, 
in The Ars Poetica 153-178, which is evidently 
modeled on Aristotle, agree in general with those 
given by other Greek and Latin authors, and also 
by modern writers. In so short a sketch as the 
present we shall be able to give only a few of those 
which refer to old age alone. 

In describing this period both Aristotle and 
Horace confine themselves almost exclusively to 
the delineation of the unfavorable side of the last 
days of life, suppressing their redeeming features, 
authority, wisdom, peace. There is no hint in Horace 
of the respect accorded to such an old age as that 
of Nestor, who, when ruling over the third gener- 
ation, took part in the expedition against Troy, and, 
in spite of his years, had a prominent part in battle 
and council alike. He was distinguished by the 
qualities of wisdom, justice, and eloquence, and 
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from his lips flowed language sweeter than honey. 
He was experienced in war, and Agamemnon said 
of him that if he had ten such counsellors Troy 
would soon fall. Ten years after the capture of that 
city, Telemachus found him still at Pylos, amidst 
his children, and in the enjoyment of a cheerful and 
prosperous old age. Nor is there in Horace any 
suggestion of a peaceful yet productive old age, 
such as that of Plato, who, Cicero tells us (De 
Senectute 13), continued to write until his death, 
which occurred in his eightieth year; or of Isocrates, 
who wrote his Panathenaica in his ninety-fourth 
year, and lived five years after; of his master 
Gorgias, who completed one hundred and_ seven 
years, yet did not loiter in his purpose and labor; 
of Sophocles, who wrote tragedies up to extreme 
old age (De Senectute 22); of the delight that 
Naevius derived from his Bellum Poenicum, or 
Plautus from his Truculentus (§50). None of the 
pleasures to be derived by old age from a well 
trained mind is mentioned in Horace. He is not 
describing the closing years of a man who has 
been a thinker all his life, and so has laid up a 
store of treasures for his latest days, but of the 
average man as seen on the stage and in the streets 
in his day and our own, whose pleasures are 
largely physical. In him old age seems rather a 
curse than a blessing; hence, Horace does not sing 
Grow old along with me! ; 


The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made; 


but rather 
Multa senem circumveniunt incommoda. 


Many troubles, he says, beset the gray-haired man 
and Multa commoda secum recedentes anni adimunt. 
According to Horace, the years of old age are evil 
days when thou shalt have no pleasure in them. 

Yet Horace is not the only writer who depicts 
old age as a time to be dreaded. Fear old age, for 
it does not come alone, was an expressive Greek 
proverb. Sophocles says, in a fragment of his 
Peleus, 

yap ab™is 6 ynpdoxwy drip, 
‘the aged man becomes a child again’. 
Antiphanes writes (Fabulae Incertae, Frag. 255) : 
7d yipas wowep Bwubs dori Kaxdy. 
Lucian (Dial. Mort. 6, Sect. 2), pictures the very 
old man as having only three teeth in his head, dull 
of hearing, leaning on four slaves. 

In Plato’s Republic, 320, Cephalus discusses with 
Socrates the last stage of man’s life. ‘Men of my 
age’, says he, ‘flock together and at our meeting the 
tale of my acquaintance commonly is, I cannot eat, 
I cannot drink; the pleasures of youth and love are 
fled. Some complain of the slights that are put upon 
them by relatives, and they will tell you sadly of 


how many evils their old age is the cause’. While 
Cephalus does not agree with his contemporaries, 
but thinks that old age brings peace and freedom 
from the passions which in his earlier days rule 
a man, he, nevertheless, admits that popular opin- 
ion is not in its favor. 

Plautus, in the Mercator 284 ff., speaks of the 
disadvantages of old age. Compare especially 295- 
296: ‘When a man reaches the last stage of life 
sans sense, sans taste, they are wont to say that 
he becomes a child again’. Terence, in his Phor- 
mio 575, calls old age a disease. Seneca expresses 
its disadvantages still more strongly when he says, 
Senectus insanabilis morbus est. 

Cicero, in his masterly defence of old age, in 
which he tries to place that stage of life in as 
favorable a light as possible, says to his friend, 
Atticus ($2), ‘I wish both you and myself to be re- 
lieved of this burden of old age, for to most old 
men it seems a load heavier than Etna’. He gives 
the four charges which are generally brought against 
it ($15): first, it withdraws men from active life; 
second, it weakens their physical powers; third, it 
deprives them of almost all pleasures; fourth, it 
brings them near death. He says, also, that an- 
other disadvantage ascribed to old age is that the 
memory is impaired (§21). 

Juvenal (10.280 ff.), with his usually gloomy view 
of life, certainly sums up all the ills that flesh is 
heir to under old age. The universal prayer for 
length of days is a great mistake, he says, for only 
think of the ills which attend them! Let me quote 
Cifford’s translation; 

Strength, beauty, and a thousand charms beside 
With sweet distinction youth from youth divide, 


While age presents one universal face; 

A faltering voice, a weak and trembling pace, 
* * * * 

Poor wretch! behold him tottering to his fall, 

So loathsome to himself, wife, children, all, 

That those who hoped the legacy to share 

And flattered long, disgusted, disappear. 

The sluggish palate dulled, the feast no more 

Excites the same sensations as of yore; 

Taste, feeling, all a universal blot, 

And e’en the rites of love remembered not. 

So much for the physical discomforts of old age. 
These Horace does not mention, but Juvenal’s pic- 
ture of its mental woes is even darker. He reminds 
us of the loss of memory, the result being that the 
old man does not recognize his slaves or even his 
own children; and, even if memory remain, he must 
see his wife, sons, daughters, brothers, sisters, 
friends, all his loved ones leave him on earth alone. 

Vergil has the following lines on the disadvan- 
tages of the coming of age (Georgics 3.66-68) : 


optima quaeque dies miseris mortalibus aevi 
prima fugit: subeunt morbi tristisque senectus 
et labor et durae rapit inclementia mortis. 
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These verses have been rendered thus by Conington: 


Man’s prime of life posts on with double speed. 
Precipitate a ghastly train succeeds, 
Diseases, labor, heart oppressing age. 
Then death with ruthless hand shuts up the scene. 
Ovid shows what his opinion was of old age by 
the adjectives which he uses to characterize it: 
tarda, amara, aegra, curiosa, damnosa. Pliny thinks 
it is a mistake to consider old age a part of life. 
Maximianus, Elegiae 1.195 ff., presents a very 
gloomy picture of man’s last days. He prays old 
age to hasten his end and so to grant his tired body 
relief from the ills it bears. He says: 


Death is now repose, to live a punishment. I am 
not the man I once was, for the best part of me is 
already dead. Surely, worse than all death is it to 
wish to die. Now I have neither sense of hearing, 
nor of taste; my eyes are dimmed with age. I 
have no longer a keen sense of touch, no sweet 
odor nor any other pleasure now delights me; 
memory fails. My beauty has faded and left my 
skin pale, bloodless and dry, my once laughing eyes 
fountains of tears. I am a horrible sight to behold. 
You can hardly believe this creature who lacks 
human reason to be a man at all. Diseases of a 
thousand kinds beset me. I am compelled to give 
up the dainties of food in which I once took plea- 
sure. Truly, it is better to die than lead a living 
death. 

Sir Thomas Overbury wrote: 

Old men are to be known blindfolded, for their 
talke is as terrible as their resemblance. They 
praise their own times as vehemently as if they 
would sell them. They become wrinkled with frown- 
ing and facing youth. They admire old customs, 
even to the eating red herring and going wet shod. 

The last two sentences seem to re-echo Horace’s 
laudator temporis acti se puero and castigator cen- 
sorque minorum. Pope certainly does not consider 
old age a blessing, for he says, “Life protracted is 
woe protracted”. 

In his Essay on Old Age, Emerson admits that 
the popular view of old age was the same in his time 
as in Horace’s day, for he says 

From the point of view of sensuous experience, 
seen from the streets and markets and haunts of 
pleasure and gain, the estimate of old age is low, 
melancholy, and sceptical. The creed of the street is 
that old age is not disgraceful, but that it is im- 
mensely disadvantageous. 

John G. Saxe gives a good description of the 
coming of age: 

I’m growing fonder of my staff, 

I’m growing dimmer in my eyes, 

I’m growing fainter in my laugh, 

I’m growing deeper in my sighs, 

I’m growing careless in my dress, 

I’m growing frugal of my gold, 

I’m growing wise. I’m growing—Yes, I’m 

growing old. 

Churchill’s lines in Gotham 215 ff. agree with 
Horace in almost every point, so closely in fact that 
we can but be convinced that he took them from 


that author: 


Old age 
Putting things off with grave and solemn air, 
From day to day without one day to spare. 
Without enjoyment, covetous of pelf, 

His faculties impaired, his temper soured, 

His memory of recent things devoured, 

From morn to eve babbling forth vain praise 

Of those rare men who lived in those rare days 
When he, the hero of the tale, was young. 

Dull repetition faltering on his tongue, 

Scoffing at youth even whilst he would afford 
All but his gold to have his youth restored. 

The thought in the Ars Poetica 175-176, ‘Many 
blessings the years bring as they come, as they go 
many they take away’, has been variously expressed 
elsewhere. Conington translates Hor. Ep. 2.2. 55-56 
by 

Our years keep taking toll as they move on; 

My feasts, my frolics are already gone. 

Pope, Imitations of Horace, puts it thus: 
Years following years steal something every day, 
At last they steal us from ourselves away. 
Juvenal hints at the same thought, in 9.132: 


The noiseless foot of time steals swiftly by, 
And ere we dream of manhood age is nigh. 
3yron, Childe Harold, writes: 

Years steal 
Fire from the mind as vigor from the limb, 
And life’s enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim. 
Again, in Youth and Age, the same author laments 
the joys that leave us as youth takes its flight with 
the coming years. 

According, then, to both ancient and modern 
thought old age was regarded as a time to be 
dreaded rather than hoped for, by the average man. 
Even Cicero could make it only endurable, not 
desirable. Multa senem circumveniunt incommoda 
expresses the sentiments of the majority of people 
of his day, of Horace’s and, perhaps, of our own 
as well, 

G. Harcum, 
Tue Western Correce, Oxford, Ohio. 


REVIEWS" 

Four Stages of Greek Religion: Studies Based on 
a Course of Lectures Delivered in April 1912 at 
Columbia University. By Gilbert Murray. New 
York: Columbia University Press (1912). 
Pp. 223. $1.50. 

The contents of this volume fall into four chap- 
ters—the “four stages” of the title-page, to wit: 
I Saturnia Regna; If The Olympian Conquest; II] 
The Failure of Nerve; 1V The Last Protest—with 
an Appendix, Translation of the Treatise of Sallus- 
tius, Gedy nal Kéoyov, and an Index. Of the 
matters here presented, as the author states in the 
preface, those of the third and fourth chapters had 
in part been previously printed in periodicals. 

The nativity of Chapters I and II falls under the 
constellation of the French sociological school of 
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thought as interpreted and developed by Miss Jane 
Harrison; that of Chapter III under that «f Reitzen- 
stein, Cumont, and Wendland. Chapter IV consists 
essentially of a summary of the treatise of Sallus- 
tius with a running commentary drawn from the 
Letters of Julian. The latter half of the book thus 
rests in the main upon solid foundations, whereas 
the former half consists for the most part of a 
tissue of speculations and hypotheses which cannot 
be verified. 

This is hardly the connection in which a scholar 
may be expected to discuss and criticise in detail the 
highly-wrought complex of speculations and hypo- 
theses which the author presents. That which ren- 
ders them incapable of verification serves also to 
protect them from certain refutation. The scene is 
laid in the dark and the still more deceptive twilight, 
where a clear discrimination is impossible. In re- 
gard to the central data there is hopeless confusion. 
The absurd views of late antiquity, partly upheld 
even by Wolf, touching the origin and prevalence 
of writing, seem to leave indelible traces of their 
former vogue in the current chronology of Homer. 
Professor Murray associates Homer in some vague 
way with the age of Pisistratus. For one, I cannot 
help regarding this as inexplicable folly, born of 
idle speculation by the Alexandrians. Had _ there 
existed any tangible evidence for a Pisistratean ‘re- 
cension’ of Homer, which bore any, even the 
slightest, relation to the content of the epics, it is 
incredible to me that Herodotus, a relative of the 
epic poet Panyassis, who probably knew the ‘Ionian’ 
Homer, and an intimate friend of leading men of 
Athens, among whom the traditions of the age of 
Pisistratus were still fresh, should have dated Ho- 
mer’s theology in the ninth century. Hesiod, too, 
is being crowded down into the sixth century, with 
no obvious gain to history, in the interest of un- 
verifiable hypotheses. Thus (p. 72, note) we read, 
“In some parts of the Hiad the name Athena may 
well have been substituted for some Northern god- 
dess whose name is now lost”. Of course, Athena 
is held to be the Athenian map@dvos, who was intro- 
duced into the legend because of the prominence of 
Athens; but this cannot well have occurred before 
the age of Pisistratus. Hence ‘Hesiod’ must either 
have been written or thoroughly revised at the end 
of the sixth century. Credat Judaeus Apella! We 
seem to forget that the epic impulse had spent itself 
and the age of criticism and interpretation had be- 
come well established at the time when we are asked 
to believe that the epic took shape. We need to be 
put in mind of Xenophones and Theagenes of Rhe- 
gium. The wreck and ruin of the outposts of his- 
tory and chronology have for the moment swept 
away Callinus, Tyrtaeus and Theognis. I do not 
believe that this result is final. If we soberly ask 


what is implied by what we know, or at least by what 
careful research will reveal, we shall be forced to 


conclude that the sixth century was a period of ex- 
traordinary literary productivity along lines which 
are as far as possible removed from the spirit of 
the epic. The loss of this prose ‘literature’, the 
interest of which was directed to the ascertainment 
of facts and their rational evaluation, was probably 
due to its formless and inartistic character, which 
caused it to be neglected when the age of the 
Sophists introduced new graces of style, and to the 
absence of systematic efforts to preserve it. Such 
efforts were not made before the Alexandrine Age. 
We chance to know that when, under the guidance 
of Aristotle, his disciples sought to muster the his- 
torical data for the sketches of the various sciences, 
there was no thought of attaining completeness. Can 
we form a conception of the number of special 
treatises consulted in the preparation of the ac- 
counts of the hundred and fifty constitutions sketched 
with a view to furnishing data for Aristotle’s Poli- 
tics? Or, how many medical treatises did Meno 
fail to reach or fail, for one reason or another, to 
utilize for his history of medicine? Finally, how 
many of these originated in the sixth century? Of 
course, we shall never be able to answer these ques- 
tions; but we do know that there were treatises of 
these kinds written in the sixth century, not only in 
lonia, but also in Magna Graecia. Their existence 
is a datum which the hazardous reconstruction of 
Greek literary and religious history current in our 
day takes no account of and cannot explain. 

It would be easy to multiply criticisms of this sort, 
but it would be unjust. Professor Murray is respon- 
sible for the greater part of these views only in the 
sense that he has appropriated them and employed 
them for the laudable purpose of rendering intelligi- 
ble the twilight sphere surrounding the bright dawn 
of Greek history. The difficulties which beset this 
period differ in degree only from those which sur- 
round all beginnings. We err chiefly in drawing too 
close the circle at every point. Thus Professor 
Murray has well sketched the Hellenistic ewrfp and 
evepyérns who is moved by @AavOpwrla to deliver 
mankind (pp. 156 ff.). The principal evidence for 
this conception dates from the third and following 
centuries; but we must not forget that the Prome- 
theus of Aeschylus presents us with a crucified savior 
and benefactor of mankind, who is punished for his 
prdvOpwros rpbros and is derided as a physician who 
cannot heal himself. There were other striking 
anticipations of the Savior, such as the clear state- 
ment by Aeschylus that the wearing of the crown of 
banquets was in commemoration of the passion of 
Prometheus, if we may credit the account of Athe- 
naeus, To be sure we are here again confronted 
with the fact that the date of the Prometheus is in 
dispute, and that some scholars believe the play 
was revised or originally written half a century 
after the death of Aeschylus. Other parallel cases 
could easily be cited. To my mind they argue the 
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insufficiency of our knowledge and the need of 
revising our categories. 

Such criticisms may seem a trifle ungracious in 
view of the charming book which the author and 
his publishers have combined to give us. There is 
very much in it which deserves hearty commenda- 
tion—far more than calls for protest and criticism. 
The translation of Sallustius and of various other 
bits is altogether admirable, and will serve to draw 
attention to documents which are too little known 
even to scholars. The style in which the book as 
a whole is written is so charming that the reader is 
tempted to underscore almost every sentence and 
finds himself recurring to the text to fix in the 
memory literally hundreds of things supremely well 
phrased. This means, of course, that there is a 
wealth of sage observation and sane wisdom in the 
book, to which the literary garb does indeed add 
beauty but does not give its sole value. For many, 
perhaps, as for the writer, these essays will possess 
an especial interest because of the frank confessions 
they contain of an accomplished and representative 
Heilenist, who with singular sweetness and charity 
combines the dry light of a clarified intellect in deal- 
ing with the complex facts of religion. 

Westevan University. W. A. Here. 


UPPER HUDSON CLASSICAL CLUB 


The following report of the last meeting of the 
Upper Hudson Classical Club, held on January 10, 
is taken from a newspaper account, published in 


Schenectady : 


At a meeting Saturday afternoon of the Upper 
Hudson Classical Club in Washburn Hall on the 
College Campus the following officers were elected: 
President, Professor George Dwight Kellogg; Vice- 
President, Mr. E. L. Merritt; Treasurer, Miss Helen 
Hall of the Schenectady High School; Secretary, 
Miss Whipple; Executive Committee, Jared Scudder 
of Albany, Professor J. I. Bennett, and Principal 
M. H. Walrath, of the Troy High School. 

The principal paper of the day was read by Pro- 
fessor George Dwight Kellogg of Union College, 
the subject being Translation. It was discussed by 
Mrs. Harriet O. Kitts of the Schenectady High 
School, Arthur H. Gardner of the Troy High School 
and E. L. Merritt, Principal of the Gloversville 
High School. Short papers were read by Professor 
John I. Bennett of Union College and Miss Carolyn 
Whipple of the Schenectady High School. 

The next meeting will be held Saturday, February 
7, in the High School; all interested in classical edu- 
cation are invited to attend. 

The occasion will be of unusual interest in tha’ 
Miss Hall of the High Sciwol with a class of first- 
year students, will illuscrate the direct method of 
teachiag Latin. 

The Upper Hudson Classical Club has been very 
active of late. It now has 28 members who belong 


also to The Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States. Seventeen of these have been secured within 
the last two months, 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT OSTIA 


The passing of Professor Dante Vaglieri, who, on 
December 14, 1913, died suddenly at Ostia, where 
since 1907 he had been director of the excavations, 
marks an epoch in the history of the investigation 
of this site. Although systematic work had been 
done here under Pius IX and later again under the 
direction of Professor Lanciani, widespread interest 
has been manifested during the last six years in the 
scientific and scholarly investigation of this ancient 
town, as its former resources and life have been re- 
vealed to the world by the painstaking investigations 


of Vaglieri. 

Ostia may now be visited conveniently by the 
tourist, for twice a day an automobile post makes 
the run from the Piazza di Venezia to the entrance 
of the excavations in a little more than an hour. 
The visitor who saw Ostia ten years ago is surprised 
at the progress that has been made in recent years 
in laying bare the ancient level. The street leading 
to the city gate shows many new and interesting 
examples of tomb architecture, more complete than 
anything to be seen on the Appian Way and in 
some respects better preserved than the remains at 
Pompeii. The main thoroughfare, known as_ the 
Decumanus, now widens out near the theater into a 
spacious piazza. The thermae, the barracks of the 
vigiles and the adjoining palaestra have been almost 
completely cleared. Streets hitherto unknown have 
been laid bare and lower levels reached revealing 
earlier private houses. The space northwest of the 
theater has been explored, and as a result there have 
been brought to light the forum and the foundations 
of a temple surrounded by a portico, fronting on 
which are the quarters of numerous trades-guilds. 
The stage of the theater has been subjected to care- 
ful scrutiny and during the last summer interesting 
excavations near the so-called temple of Vulcan 
gave promise of throwing light on the history of this 
much discussed building. Many inscriptions have 
been discovered and numerous works of art, includ- 
ing a splendid winged Victory, have been added to 
our store of ancient sculpture. 

It was here where he had labored that Vaglieri 
died. The funeral procession, in which walked 
many Italians and foreign archaeologists of note, 
passed through the streets and along the frag- 
mentary buildings of ancient Ostia and the modern 
excavator was laid at rest in the communal ceme- 
tery near by. W. D. 


A recent graduate writes as follows: “I was 
classically trained clear through; I am in favor of 
vocational training with certain reservations, yet I 
wouldn't trade my education for the best vocational 
education possible. ... Today I hold some of the 
things | never use, can’t use, that don’t earn me a 
cent, as the most priceless portions of my education. 
... My education didn’t damage me. I'd like to 
go on a farm tomorrow. I know I could go in a 
machine shop and make a better machinist than our 
average high school graduate of the vocational 
course. ... In this city ninety-five per cent of the 
administrative positions are held by classically 
trained men, of initiative and ability. The other five 
per cent represent the man who can achieve anyhow”. 
—From The Grinnell Review, 9.35-36 (for December, 


1913). 
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